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THE CLRCULAR 
{fas foritsfandamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
snd the Socialism of the Primitive Church [ts alm, however, 
isto give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Treaus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper.should return 
asacopy with his nameind residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, * Discontinue ” 


Address ‘* THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.* 


Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wish it, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
{tis supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; seconily, by the free contributions of its friends 
ana few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Datty Retiaious Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
lraw to itself a volantcer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars, 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, aud ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrunentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

3 Journalism is the superior function of the 
pre33—nore effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin its operation. Re- 
iigion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. Che Dzily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing. aniforthesamereason. Religion ought there- 
e to ascead from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Bolieving that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press 


The Oneida Community, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Naperior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
meas inameled Craveling-Bags; Palme 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, i&c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT SORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Greon & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. 
will receive prompt attention. 
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Publications. 
THE BEREAN; A Minnal ‘or the help of those 


who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 

ostavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves. 

Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline diseussions of the great 

Salvation from Sin, The New 

Birth. The second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 

Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 

qensation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 

Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 

conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology 

All who wish to understand Biate Comm xism—its constitu’ 

tional basis. and prospects of success—should acquaint them 

selves with the contents of this book. 

BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneila Association and its branches: presenting. 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Xeligiousanl Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octave. Price 50 cts. 


Leen 





Religious topics of interest: 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaired and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


‘* eag Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished: andany of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to allparts 
of the country. 









"he Oneida Community: 


Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Conn., which is 
also self-supporting. 

--The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community, 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPi2iT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bib/e Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
viral ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of Free cK:TICISM 
on the part of all its members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posis of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the dep: irtment of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—-Tue Crrcurar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASUKES 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 


Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, asa sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
ubolishing Dea: h. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling togetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Ifome Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

‘Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorcedfrom Mammon, and devo- 





ted to God. 
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Inquirer.—Do you believe, friend Cir- 
cular, that Jesus Christ came the second 
time at the period of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, or within the lifetime of some 
of his first disciples ? 

Circular.—Most certainly I do. He 
distinetly said that he should come at 
that time, and the apostles and primitive 
believers unanimously expected him ac- 
cordingly. I must believe, therefore 
either that he came then, or that he was 
a false prophet and his followers were 
dupes. 

Inquirer.—But what do you mean by 
the term, Second Coming ? Do you re- 
ally suppose that Christ came at that 
time, personally and “in the clouds of 
heaven ?” 

Circular—Yes, I believe heartily the 
words of the angels that attended at his 
ascension, who said to the disciples— 
“ This same Jesus which is taken up from 
you into heaven, shall so come, ix like 
manner as ye have seen him go into heav- 
en.” The manner in which he departed 
is previously described in these words : 
“While they beheld, he was taken up, and 
a cloud received him out of their sight.” 
I believe, therefore, that at his Second 
Coming he reappeared personally, and 
descended out of a cloud. 

Inquirer.—This is a strange doctrine. 
The Universalists hold that the pre- 
dictions of tlie Second Advent were ful- 
filled at the destruction of Jerusalem, 
in a figurative way. But this idea that 
there was a personal coming in the clouds 
at that time, is something new. How can 
you account for the silence of history 
about such a momentous transaction ? 

Circular.—This question leads neces- 
sarily to a closer examination of Bible 
evidence in relation to the precise nature 
of the facts in the case. Perhaps you 
think that the expression, “clouds of 
heaven,” refers to those volumes of wa- 
tery vapor which we see daily sailing over 
us. But let me call your attention toa 
passage that will correct your ideas on 
this point. In the account of Christ’s 
transfiguration before his disciples on the 
mount, (Luke 9: 34,) it is related that 
“there came a cloud and overshadowed 
them, and they feared as they entered 
into the cloud ; 
out of the cloud, saying, This is my be- 
loved Son: hear him.” In Matthew’s ac- 
count (ch. 17: 5,) this overshadowing sub- 
stance is called a “ bright cloud ; and 
Peter, in his 2d epistle, (1: 17,) calls it 
“the excellent glory.” Now do you sup- 
pose that this “excellent glory” out of 
which came the voice of the Father, was 
an ordinary rain-cloud—a mere watery 


and there came a voice 


vapor ? 
Inquirer.— No. 
a spiritual cloud, 
Circular.—Just so; and this exactly 
defines the “clouds of heaven” 
Christ was to come, and did come; 
Peter expressly speaks of the transfigura- 
tion asascene that revealed to him the 


That must have been 





for | 
‘a word, whether we look at the transi: :1- 
‘ration or at the ascension, both of wh: 


nature of the Second Coming. He says, 
“ We have not followed cunningly devised 
fables, when we made known unto you the 
power and coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, but were eye-witnesses of his ma- 
jesty : [i.e we have seen Christ in the 
very glory in which he is to come :] for he 
received from God the Father honor and 
glory, when there came such a voice to 
him from the excellent ylory, This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased, 
And this voice which came from heaven 
we heard, when we were with him in the 
holy mount.” The use which Peter here 
makes of the transfiguration as a sample 
or rehearsal of the Second Coming, is evi- 
dently legitimate; for in the first three 
Evangelists the transfiguration follows 
close upon one of Christ’s emphatic pre- 
dictions of his Second Coming, and was 
certainly intended to show the disciples, 
what they were to expect. At his Second 
Yoming, then, Christ came in such a 
cloud as that which overshadowed the dis- 
ciples on the mount. He evidently ascen- 
ded into such a cloud, since we know he 
ascended into heaven, The cloud that 
received him out of the sight of his disci- 
ples, was not a watery vapor, but a spir- 
itual substance—the same *‘ excellent glo- 
ry,” which they had before seen over- 
shadowing him, and from which issued 
the voice of the Father. Out of that 
same cloud he descended, at the appoin- 
ted time, “‘ in like manner as he ascen- 
ded.” 
Inquirer.— How does all this bear on 
our question as to the silence of history ? 
Circular.—It that though 
Christ came personally and in the clouds 
of heaven, yet his coming was of the na- 
ture of a vision, and real to those 
who were ina state to receive it; but 
not perceivable by the senses in the orii- 
nary state. Read the accounts of the 
transfizguration-scene, and you will find 
that the senses of the disciples were in an 
unusual state. Just before the vision they 
were “heavy with sleep.” At the close, 
“suddenly when they had looked round 
about, they saw no man any more, save 
Jesus only with themselves ”—the vision 
had vanished. Read the whole account 
of Christ’s manifestation of bimseli to 


shows 


open 


his disciples after his resurrection, .xad 
you will find plenty of evidence that ho 
had become like the angels, and was seen 


only by spiritual senses. He “ appeared” 
to his disciples suddenly, “ the doors be- 


ing shut.” He vanished out of their 


sight. He appeared to them in different 
forms. “ Their eyes were holden (/iat 


they should not know him.” Ashe as- 
cended from his disciples into “ tie exocl- 
lent glory” of the Father, two ange! 
stood by them—a fact indicating that tie 
whole scene was a vision. Now retwen- 
ber that “ this same Jesus”—this spirit- 
ual being who was beyond the sphere 
the ordinary senses—was to come agein 
“in like manner as he ascended:” i. e., be 
was to descend out of the same spiritual 


in which | cloud, with similar spiritual attenden' 


addressing the same spiritual senses, — [n 
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are expressly given us as samples of the 
nature of the Second Coming, we see cer- 
tainly that they foretold, not a scene in 
vapors that sail over the earth, but a spir- 
itual vision, addressed to eyes that were 
open to the angelic world. “ Zo them 
that looked for him” he appeared. The 
rest of the world saw only the tempest of 
judgment that outwardly heralded and 
betokened that great spiritual crisis.— 
Ordinary history had no more chance of 
insight and report in respect to the Second 
Coming, than it had in relation to the 
transfiguration, the resurrection of Christ, 
his ascension, his descent and manifesta- 
tion to Paul on the plains of Damascus, 
&e., &e. 

You see, friend, that you have been 
looking into the wrong world for intelli- 
gence about the Second Coming. The 
great history-and-news-paper public that 
keeps the accounts of this world, though 
respectable in its way, is yet bnt a repor- 
ter of partial information in a very lim- 
ited sphere ; and it is only now begin- 
ning to discover in a dim way, the vast 
continent of spiritual existence that sur- 
rounds the world of sense. I advise you 
not to believe that Christ was a false 
prophet, and that his disciples were dupes 
in respect to the time of his Second me 
ing, till you get authentic reports from | 
the citizens of the innermost spiritual 
sphere, as to what came to pass at the 
crisis of the destruction of Jerusalem. 
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Lord Bacon. 


PERSONAL HISTORY OF LORD BACON. From 
unpuBLISHED Ppaprks. By William Hepworth Dix- 
on, of the Inner Temple. Boston: ‘icknor and 
Fields. 

With all the go-aheadativeness of the present 
age, and its rapid accumulation of materials for 
future history, it 1s also an age of carnest investi- 
gation into the history of the past. And among 
the results of such investigation, is the reversa] 
of many of the verdicts which have been currently 
received, and handed down by unjust or partizan 
historians, often for centuries, concerning the 
characters of the actors of the past. Niebuhr has 
stripped the history of Rome of much that was 
improbable and untrue ; Isaac Taylor has exposed 
with unanswerable power the corruptions and in- 
quity of the so-called Christian church of the 
first centuries; Carlyle has virdicated Oliver 
Cromwell from the calumnies with which hatred 
and partizan rancor had sought to cover him for near- 
ly two centuries. And the world breathes a freer 
and a purer moral atmosphere for such labors. 


What Carlyle did for Cromwell, William Hep- | 


worth Dixon has now done for Francis Bacon, 
the father of modern inductive science, and one of 
the master tninds of the English race. While all 
men have been forced to admit Bacon’s intellectual 
greatness and bis vast influence on the mental 
development of the past two centuries and nore, 
a vile slander has clung to his memory, fastened 
there by enemies, sharpencd by satire, and handed 
down by biographer after biographer, who either 
had not earnestness and industry enough to trace 
the lie to its home, or preferred a pointed antithe- 
sis to the simple and beautiful truth. Hence the 








who, more than any other modern man, has stamp- 
ed himself on English history. 


To vindicate the purity of Lord Bacon’s char- 


acter has been the task of Mr. Dixon in the work 
whose title we have given above. And the vin- 
dication is triumphant. Tlaving access to manu- 
scripts never before examined by historians, and 
carrying into his work a thoroughness and ear- 
nestness which wins our confidence, he speaks as 
one having the authority of truth, and not asa 
scribe repeating the falsehoods of centuries. We 


have rarely read a book with more absorbing in- 
terest, or one co clearly and beautifully written. 
The character of Bacon wins on our heart as we 
turn the succeeding pages, from the picture of 
his boyhood at York House onward through some 
of the greatest events of English history, to the 
hour of his death. Nor less interesting are the 
glimpses we get of his mother, Lady Ann Bacon, 
through her letters and otherwise. A beautiful, 
God-fearing woman, with quaint motherly ways, 
an old English mother, for whose picture—now 
hung on our menial walls, to recur to in dreamy 
hours—we thank Mr. Dixon. 


The following paragraphs descriptive of the 


youth of Bacon, will give our readers a good idea 
of the style of the book, and are a sample of its 
interesting narrative. With these paragraphs, 
and with the remark, that Bacon's after life, as 
delineated by Mr. Dixon, was worthy of such a 
beginning, we leave the subject for to-day : 


it. & 
Swect to the eye and to the heart is the face of 


Francis Baconas a child. Born among the court- 
ly glories of York House. nursed on the green 
slopes and in the leafy woods of Gorhambuary ; 
now playing with the daisies and for-get-me-nots, 
now with the mace and seals; one day culling 
posies with the gardener or coursing after the 
pigeons (which he liked, particularly ina pie), 
the next day paying his pretty wee compliments 
to the Queen; he grows up into his teens a grave 
yet sunny boy; on this side of his mind in love 
with nature, on that side in love with art. Every 
tale told of this plaything of the court wins on the 
imagination : whether he hunts the echo in St. 
James’s Park, or eyes the Juggler and detects his 
tricks, or lisps wise saws to the Queen and be- 
comes her young Lord Keeper of ten. Frail in 
health, as the sons of old men mostly are, his 
father’s gout and stone, of which he will feel the 
twinge and fire to his dying day, only chain him 
to his garden or his desk. When thirteen vears 
of age he goes to read books under Whitgift at 
Cambridge; when sixteen to read men-under Pau- 
lett in France. If he is young, he is still more 
sage. A native grace of soul kceps off from him 
the rust of the cloister no less than che stain of 
the world. As Can.bridge fails to dry him into 
Broughton, Paris and Poictiers fail to melt him 
into Montjoy. ‘The perils he escapes are grave; 
the three years spent under Whitgift’s hard, cold 
eye being no less full of intellectual snares than 
are the three years spent in the voluptuous court 
of Henri Trois, among the dames and courtiers of 
France, of moralsnares. In the train of Sir Amias 
Panlett, he rides at seventeen with that throng of 
nobles who attend the King and the Queen-Moth- 
er down to Blois, to Tours, to Poictiers; mixes 
with the fair women on whose bright eves the 
Queen relies for her succ2ss, even more than on 
her regi.aents and fleets; glides in and through 
the hostile camps. observes the Catholic and 
Hugenot intrigues and sees the great meu of either 
court make love and war. But Lady Paulett, 
kind tv him as a mother, watches over his steps 
with care and love—a kindness he remembers and 
repays to the good lady, and to her kin, in later 
years. For him the d'Agelles sing their songs, 
the Tosseuses twine their curls in vain. 


No one lapse is known to have blurred the 


beauty of his youth. Norush of mad young blood 
ever drives him into brawls. To men of less tem- 
per and generosity than his own—to Devereux and 
Montjoy. to Percy and Vere, to Sackville and 
Bruce—he leaves the glory of Calais sands and 
Marylebone Park. If he be weak on the score of 
dress and pomp; if he dote like a young girl on 
lluwers, on scents, on gay colors, on the trappings 
of a horse, the ins and outs of a garden, the furni- 
ture of a room; he neither drinks nor games, nor 
runs wild and loose inlove. Armed with the must 
winning ways, the most glozing lip at court, he 
hurts no husband’s peace, he drags no woman’s 
name into the mire. He seeks no victories like 
those of Essex ; be burns no shame like Raleigh 
into the cheek of one he loves. No Lady Rich, 
as in Sydney’s immortal line, has cause 


To blush when /e is named 


en of Bacon has become associated in =e When the passions fan out in most men, poctry 
winds with that stinging line of Pope which | gowers out in him. Old when a child, he seems 


describys him as 
** The greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind.” 


to grow younger as he grows in vears. Yet with 
jall his wisdom be is not too wise to be a dreamer 
of dreams ; for while busy with his books in Paris 


He was great, but he was dishonest; he was | he gives ear to a ghostly intimation of his father’s 
wise, but was a venai judge; the must clear-think- | death. All his pores he open te external nature. 


tng, far-seeing Chancellor who ever sat in England, 


| Birds and flowers delight his eye; his pulse beats 
| quick at the sight of a fine horse,a ship in full 


but he wok bribes— prostituted penton to mney. | sail, a soft sweep of country; everything holy, in- 
Such was the verdict which historians had award- | pocent, and gay acts on his spirits like wine on a 
ed him. Impossible as the combination of quali- | strong man's bleod. Joyous, helpful, swift to do 


ties was, it was asserted to have found place | 


| good, slow to think evil, he leaves on every one 
who meets him a sense of friendliness, of peace 


in the character of Lord Bacon. A mental ‘an d power. The serenity of his spirit keeps his 
monstrosity, at which the ingenuons m.nd revolt- | intelie:t bright, bis affections warm ; and just as 
ed, was asserted to have had an existence in one, he had left the halls of Trinity with his mind un- 
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warped, so he now, when duty calls him from 
France. quits the gulleries of the Louvre and St. 
Clond with his morals pure. 


At the age of eighteen he fronts the worid.— 
The staff of his house being broken, as the dream 
had told him, he hics home from France to Lady 
Bacon's side. The Lord Keeper had not been 
rich, and his lands have passed to his son by a 
former wife. Ann Lady Bacon is left a young 
widow with two sons, Anthony and Francis, a 
meek, brave heart, and a slender fortune; a little 
family of three persons, who make up in love for 
each other all that they Isck in pelf. Lady Ann, 
the Olympia Morata of Elizabeth's court, is one of 
five sisters, daughters of that fine old scholar who 
drugged’ King Edward with Latin verse, Sir An- 
thony Cook of Giddy Hall in Essex; all the five 
pious and learned as so many Muses, but unlike 
the Muses all made happy wives; Mildred by 
Lord Burghley, Ann by the late Lord Keeper, 
Katharine by Sir Henry Killigrew, Elizabeth first 
by Sir Thomas Hovy and next by John Lord Rus- 
sell, Margaret, the youngest sister of the five, by 
Sir Ralph Rowlet. So that Francis claims through 
his mother close cousinry with Sir Robert Cecil, 
with Elizabeth and Anne Russell, with the witty 
and licentious race of Killigrews, and with the 
future statesman and diplomatist Sir Edward 
Iloby. ‘Lady Ann is deep in Greek and in divin- 
ity; her translation of Jewell’s * Apology” is 
praised by the best critics, and has been printed 
for public use by orders from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; yet the good mother is not more at 
home with Plato and Gregoiy than among her 
herbs, her game, her stewpans, and her vats of 
ale Nathaniel Bacon, with hearty humor anda 
play upon her name and habits, has nade a por- 
trait of her dressed as a cook and standing in a 
litter of dead game. She is very pious: in the 
words of her sen “ a Saint of God.” Not quite a 
Puritan herself, she feels a soft and womanish 
sympathy for men who live the gospel they pro- 
claim; brings up her sons in charity with all 
Protestant creeds; hears the preachers with profit; 
and, without any air of patronage and protection 
towards them, speaks to her great kinsman, the 
Lord Treasurer, the word which spoken in season 
is quick to save. A bright, keen, motherly lady ; 
apt, as good women are, to give advice. To her, 
her famcus children a-e always two little boys, 
who need to be corrected, physicked, and fed ; 
when they are forty years old, and filled with all 
knowledge of men and books, she not only sends 
them game from her own larder and strong beer 
from her own casks, having no great faith m other 
people's work, but lectures them on what they 
shall eat and drink, when they shall purge or let 
blood, how far they may ride or walk or drive in 
a coach, when they may safely eat supper, and at 
what hour in the morn.ng they shall rise from 
bed. 7" 

Lady Ann lives at Gorhambury. Anthony is 
abroad, now in France, now in Italy, now in Na- 
varre, conning the languages and manners, the 
politics and events, of these famous lands. Fran- 
cis falls to his terms at Gray’s {nu, seek» the help 
of his great kinsman Burghley, and finds a seat in 
the House of Commons tor himself at the age of 
twenty-three. 

I -~ 
A Word for the Indian. 

We were visited last week by Mr. John Beeson 
of Oregon, who has devoted himself to the philan- 
thropic object of advocating the cause of the 
American Indians. From personal observation 
during a trip across the continent, and during a 
residence of several years in Oregon, he has be- 
coms acquainted with the wrongs to which the 
Indians are subjected, boch at the hands of the 
white settlers and of the agents of the Govern- 
ment. Witnessing these wrongs, and seeing that 
the Indians had no one to speak for them, he felt 
callsd to become a missionary for them to the 
Americin People, to plead their cause at the bar 
of public opinion, and arouse the public cunscience 
in their behalf. He came to the Atlantic States 
fuur years ago, and since that time has devoted 
himself to what he considers Lis work. 

Mr. Beeson occupied an hour or more, one eve- 
ning, in presenting the sul.ject to the Community, 
and his remarks were listened to on our part, with 
interest and much sympathy. He told how his 
attention was first called to tho wrongs and suf- 
ferings of the Indians while traveling some seven 
years ago with acompany of other emigrants from 
the Mississippi to Oregon ; described the unpro- 
voked barbaritics and murders which are commit- 
ted on them by emigrants, on their route to the 
Pacific, and by the settlers of Oregon and Cali- 
fornia; how his interest and sympathy were 
aroused in their behalf, and how his life was in 
danger from the whites and he was forced to fly 
from his home because he was the Indian’s friend, 
advocated their cause, and was knowing to some 
shocking atrocities which the settlers had recently 
committed. Theevident honesty and truthfulness 
of Mr. Beeson, and his earnestness and apparent 
disinterestedness in his mission, won for him our 
respect. 

Mr. Beeson is now engaged in holding public 
meetings through the middle and eastern States, 
presenting the subject to the people and urging 
them to memorialize Congress in behaif of the In- 
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dians. The follow'ng petition is presented by 
him at these meetings for signature: 
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To tHe Senate anp House or Representatives 
in Coneress Assemp_ep.—Your memorialists re- 
spectfully represent that from creditable testimony, 
there is reason to believe that the onslaughts of the 
Indians upon the emigrants and settlers of the west, 
are but the response of outrages committed upon 
them by lawless men, and that the enormous expen- 
ditures of the military department ostensibly for 
wars against the Indians, are in reality a vile swin- 
dle of fraudulent speculators, purposely got up to 
enrich themselves from the publictreasury. There- 
fore, your memorialists respectfully pray that hos- 
tilities against the aborigines be immediately sus- 
pended, and that instead thereof peace commission- 
ers of well selected persons may be appointed to 
visit every tribe, to ascertain the nature and extent 
of their grievances, and to be presented for Congres- 
sional redress as early as practicable. 


He also proposes that a convention be held at 
Boston during the present month, the objects of 
which are set forth in the following call: 

Catt For a Genenat Convention 1n Benatr or 
THe Inp1ans.—The undersigned, having been a per- 
sonal witness to the outrages which are of frequent 
occurrence upon our frontiers, and having addressed 
numerous public meetings on the subject, in the 
States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island, at 
most of which, resolutions were adopted in favor of 
a National Convention. Therefore, with the assur- 
ance that he is carrying out the desire of the best 
minds of all parties throughout the country, a Gene- 
ral Convention is hereby invited to be held in the 
city of Boston, on the 20th and two following days of 
February, 1861. The object of the convention will 
be to discuss a plan for Congressional action by 
which existing difficulties with the Indians may be 
equitably adjusted and peace maintained upon our 
borders. The present crisis in our national affairs 


is of itself a sufficient argument for this convention, © 


for in the clamor for Southern and Northern and 
Negro rights, the Indian’s rientrs should not be 
overlooked. The Indians are yet a power in the 
country, and in case of civil war, they may become 
a terrible scourge to either party upon our sparsely 
populated territory. To prevent this, it is necessary 
that the friends of justice of all parties should con- 
vene and give the Indians a positive assurance that 
in the final adjustment of the present difficulties they 
shall have a domain, and protection in the enjoy- 
ment of their natural rights. It is desirable that 
this convention should be spontaneous, and that it 
should consist of such as have a sympathetic interest 
in the well being of humanity at large, without ex- 
ception to the down-trodden outcasts of the weaker 
races of mankind. Among the questions for discus- 
sion the following are proposed : 

Ist. Is it true that the Indians, as a race, cannot 
be civilized ? 

2d. Is it true that a law of nature or necessity 
decrees, that they should perish before the march 
of civilization ? 

3d. What arrangements are best for their eleva- 
tion and perpetuity ? Joun Berson 


Mr. Beeson desired some expression on the part 
of the Community in reference to the wrongs of the 
Indians. The Community declined to personally 
memorialize Congress, but appointed a committee 
to draw up a statement of our views, addressed 
to the public. The following address was repor- 
ted and unanimously adopted : 





To the American People. 


The history of the Indians in the territory now 
included in the United States, since the advent of 
the white man upon its shores, has been, for the 
most part, a history of “ wrong and outrage.” — 
They have been defrauded of their country, im- 
posed upon and abused by vicious and wicked 
men, slaughtered in unnecessary and cruel wars, 
and driven from their homes to remote sections. 
Instead of being treated as mem!ers of a common 
human brotherhood, susceptible to the same _ in- 
fluences of elevation under which the European 
has developed in civilization and culture, they 
have been hated and despised, 1nd considered as 
a race delivered over to barbarism, and destined 
to perish from theearth. The Government which 
should have been their sure protector, has practi- 
cally been their cruel enemy, and to-day is waging 
hostilities against them in the territories of the 
Republic. Treaties made with them have been 
broken; the funds and property voted for them 
by Congress have been stolen and appropriated 
by dishonest Government agents ; Border-Ruffians 
and squatter settlers are suffered to hunt them 
down as they do wild beasts, and to massacre 
whole settlements of them in cold blood and with- 
out provocation. And what is true to-day, has 
been to a large extent the rule since tho founda- 
tion of the United States Government; and was 
the rule previous to that in Colonial times. The 
two hundred and fifty years which have clapsed 
since the first settlement of this country, on James 
River, lay at the feet of the present and future 
generations of Americans a terrible catalogue of 
wrongs suffered by the Indians at «he hands of the 
white man demanding redress and atonement.— 
Tn addition to this record of the past, the present 
rapid settlement of the Pacitic coast and of the 
territory west of the Misgissippi, is circumscribing 
the remaining wild tribes within constantly less- 
ening limits, and threatening at no distant day 
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to utterly deprive them ofa home. At the same 
time there is evident an increasing spirit of hos- 
tility manifested toward them by settlers which 
is shecking to humanity, and which, if allowed tc 
goon, will soon end in their extermination. 

In view of the facts thus briefly alluded to, the 
members of the Oneida Community, at Oneida, 
New York, believe that there is a legitimate call, 
at the present time, from the Spirit of Christian 
Justice and Humanity to the people of this coun- 
try, to earnestly consider the case of the Indians 
within our borders; to suspend all hostilities against 
them ; to take measures to inquire into and re. 
dress their wrongs, past and present; to secure 
to then aterritory which shall make them an 
ample and permanent home ; and to help them, as 
far as is possible, to improve their conditions and 
habits of life and secure for themselves and their 
descendants a career of progress and civilization. 
A great crisis of judgment has come to this na- 
tion; the foundations of the Government are 
rocking as the principatity of Slavery is summoned 
to the cundemnation of the world and of God, and 
struggles in the final throes of death. Letus not 
while contemplating the cause of the Negro, for- 
get the cause of our brother Red Men. They are 
older in suffering than the Negro, on these shores, 
and their wrongs shuuld at least come up side by 
side with those of the African. In fact they 
should be redressed first. 

A movement partaking of the character we 
have indicated has been inaugurated by John 
Beeson, formerly a settier in Oregon, and a man 
well acquainted by persunal observation with the 
outrages which the Indians of the Western ‘Terri 
tories are subjected to, by white settlers and the 
agents and armed forces of the Government. We 
commend his efforts to bring the cause of the In- 
dian before the American people, to the attention 
and sympathy of all who wuuld frown upon wrong, 
and who would render justice to a noble and sul- 
fering people. Tur Oneipa Commenity. 

: iia oe 
The secession Movement. 

Secession is the paramount topic talked abvut 
and written about i these days, But what the 
end of Secession will be no une can tell, and docs 
not yet appear. Meantime six Guif States have 
declared themselves out of the Uniwn, and m 
all of them Government property aud Govern- 
ment posts have been seized by the reyolutiun- 
ists, and the authorities at Washmgton do not 
evince inuch energy tn opposition = ‘That there is 
a plot on foot to seize Washington appears certain, 
and Gen. Scott is taking measures to defend the 
city. Congress discusses cumpromise measures 
with windy talk, and Norchern and Border States 
send delegates to a Uniun convention im that city ; 
while Seward, hitherte the Republican leader, de- 
claces his readimess tu sacrifice his Republicanism 
to the Union, thus proving himseif neither the 
man tor the hour nor a true statesman, 

The remaining few weeks betore the 4th ol 
March will be weeks of mtense interest to all 
parts of the country, and may have in them much 
that is new and startitny. 
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Mr. Greeley on Compromise. 

Mr. Greeley in a late number of the Tribune 
thus eloquently defines his position in regard to 
compromising with the Slave Power. ‘There 
more pertinent, practical good sense wm this short 
paragraph, than there is in many a five column 
eongress.onal speech: 


Is 


“Others may compromise who will; (can 
only compromise to save territory from siavery 
—never to yield any to that curse. | am 
ready to make sacrifices, endure burdens, or con- 
frunt perils to redecm or to preserve territory to 
fvee labor—never when the cifect is vo surrender 
even one square mile to be blasted with the sweat 
of unrecompensed toil. ‘To me, any concession of 
tree soil to slavery, is crime—flagrant, cowardly. 
inexcusable, atrocious crime—such as I dare not 
commit to save a dozen Unions. Believing most 
profoundly in God, and that he is a. God who loves 
justice and hates vppression, I cannot imagine how 
any but an atheist can counsel connivance at 
slavery-extension under the hallucination that 
prosperity, or any other material guod, is thus to 
be secured. If ‘it be true that God governs 
atates as well as persons, and that ‘ Ricurrovs- 
sess exalteth a nation,’ then | say that it is nut 
possible for the Free Statos to damage themseivee 
by ever so determined and unflinching a resis- 
tance to slavery-extersion, provided slavery is 
wrong. The whole controversy; to my mind, is 
yuinmed up in the answers tojust these two quest. 
ions: ‘Is the universe ruled by a God of omnip- 


these two questions are answered, as I answer 
them, in the affirmative, there is no moce to be 
said. If you concur with South Carolina in hold- 
ing slavery essentially, radically right, or with 
atheism in holding the universe to be a body 
without a soul, then it is idle for us to discuss 
our more immediate grounds of difference, until 
we settle those which ere fundamental.” 
— aa 


An Oneida Journal. 





Sunday, Jan. 20.—Our brother, H. Allen, 
leaves for Wallingford, to-night: and before leav- 
ing he offers himself for criticism. Al] the 
criticism in store for him was the best wishes 
of his Oneida friends. He has served in the office 
of book-keeper the past year, and has been un- 
tiring in his labors, and won the esteem and con- 
fidence of all.—~-' 0 proposition was made this 
evening, that all s. ald reflect upon their expe. 
rience for the past year, note improvement 
made, and present it to be read on the 20th of 
February. 

Tuesday, 22.—We were informed to-day, by 
the bulletin board, that we were to have a lec- 
ture in the evening by Il. W. B., on the subject 
of Manners. Mr. B. introduced his lecture by 
an explanation of his motives in coming before 
us. He had long seen the necessity of public home 
lectures; at present we had a great deal of public 
reading, public amusements, vocal and instru- 
mental music, but we have very little public 
speaking, and he was desirous that we should 
havea regular course of lecturea. Therefore he 
was willing to do the best he could, by way of 
setting anexample. After making these remarks, 
he proceeded to give us a lengthy discourse on 
the subject of Manners, which was liked by all. 

Thursday Evening, 24.—At the ringing of the 
bell, at 7 o'clock, we all assembled in the parlor, 
and were highly entertained by our friend Mr. 
Sweet, who gave a discourse on * Human Rights.” 
Meetings of late taken up with personal 
criticism, not worthy of public report, although 
edifying and profitable. 

Friday, 25.—We are having beautiful weather, 
and fine sleighing, and it is due to the climate 
that we mention it. The climate here is usually 
so variable that it has obtained a rather bad rep- 
utation, aid it is considered a remarkable event 





if we have a week of sunshine in succession.— 
Evening.—The subject of health was introduced, 
and many gave testimony of faith, narrating inci- 
dents showing that the spirit of disease and death 
is easily subdued by the simple confession of 
Christ. Jf persons will perseveringly stick to 
Christ through sickness as well as health, they 
will never lack for comfort and edification. One 
remarked that he had had some thoughts on the 
weather of late. He thought much was said in 
a thoughtless way against the weather, arising 
more from habit than anything else. Because we 
had had so much unfavorable weather, we had 
taken a cotuplaining attitude toward it, and he 
thought it was time to look at the other 
side, and he was thankful for pleasant weather. 
The excellent sleighing we have had this winter 
has been very favorable to vur labors in getting 
the materials for our new house together. 


now 


Saturday Evening, 26.—Cciticism of a young 
woman who for the past year has been much re- 
duced in health, She is now regaining her 
strength. and asks for criticism. Throughout her 
whole sickness she has clung tenaciously to the 
confession of Christ, and we all agree in ascrib- 
ing her cure to faith. She was commended for 
industry, and a persevering desire for improve- 
ment. She has the love of all. 

Sunday Evening, 27.--Another parlor concert, 
which passed off pleasantly, and formed a good 
combination of comic and pathetic, vocal and in- 
strumental music. “ The death of Minnehaha” 
was finely sung, and “ Widow Machree”™ was sung 
and acted in a manner to provoke loud applause. 
These oceasional evening concerts have been a 
very pleasant feature in our winter entertainments, 
and have been highly creditable both to the per- 
formers, and to the leader, Mr. Shelling. In 
the meeting, Mr. Sweet, who leaves for his west- 
ern home in the morning, made a few remarks 
expressing thankfulness for the opportunity he 
had had of eularging his acquaintance with us, 
and for the profit and enjoyment of his visit.— 
Said he should leave us with an increase of faith 
and hope for the future. Many expressed their 
pleasure in Mr. S’s visit, and their growing esteem 
and love for him as a brother. 





Monday Evening, 28.—A gentleman called and 


made known his mission as a laborer and mis- 
sionary in behalf of the Indians. At the usual 


Mr. John Beeson, formerly a settler in Oregon’ 


in another column. 

Wednesday Evening, 30.—Mr. Beeson gave 
usatalk on health. Ie related his experience 
vp the subject. His parents were laboring peo- 
ple, and he spent his younger days in a confec- 
tionary shop. At 35 he was a worn out map, bent 


ments. While in this condition his attention was 
called to some books on the water-cure. 
studied them some, and made some practical ex- 
periments of his own. Finally he arrived at g 
system of daily baihing, step by step he outgrew 
old habits about diet, until he found that a sim- 
ple diet was the healthiest. He considered butter 
and milk were both poor food. Not that it was 
wrong to eat them, but they were unhealthy, and 
not the most natural food for man, and for that 
reason he discarded them. He said proof had 
been given that there is much more nourishment 
in bread than in milk, and there was an abundant 
supply of food in fruits and grains and vegeta- 
bles. without having recourse to anima! substan- 
ces. Many of his remarks were suggestive of 
thought and investigation. 

Sunday, Feb, 3.—During the past few years 
we have had many concerts and exhibitions, and 
our children have been constant attendants. But 
to-day the adults were invited to the school-room 
at half past one, to be entertained by the children, 
who proposed to give some origina! theatricals of 
thcir own. 
ing, for they had a curtain of their own cunstruc- 
tion, and costumes entirely of their own inven- 
tion, &c. The boys gavea little scene from the 
“ Rangers,” in which they marched in 
soldierly style. The girls several 
little dialogues, and the whole performance closed 
with a tableau. 


Their performances were quite amus- 


round 
had learned 


Monday Evening, 4.—Mr. Underwood invited 
criticism for himself and schou!. Some thought 
we should visit his school oftener, in order to criti 
cise it with justice. However, the scholars were 
commended for their good behavior and their re- 
spectfulness. They seem industrious, and desirous 
of improvement in regard to their studies. Some 
interest being expressed in favor of having our 
young people learn to spell and write correctly, 
Mr. U. gave the following as his usual, every-day 
method of teaching this important accomplish- 
ment: The teacher takes a dictionary, selects 
words most ordinarily in use, and reads aloud. 
Each scholar furnished with slate and pencil, 
writes the words down as the teacher reads, spell- 
ing them according to his own idea of the way 
After all have written 
their exercises, one of the scholars is called on 
to spell aloud from his state, Ais method, and the 
rest all to make a mars against the word mis- 
spelled. In this way cach one has an opportu- 
nity of impressing every word on his mind.— 
Once ig a while a review is had, going over the 
words that have been misspelled, until they 
are all speiled correctly. Mr. U’s management 
of the school was commended, and much love 
and respect were expressed for hin asa teacher 
and a brother. 


they should be spelled. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
A Careful Man Visits a Mine, 
Wallingford, Conn.. Jan. 24, 1861. 
Dear L:—A party of us, last Friday visited 
the Barytes Mine in the adjoming town of Chesh- 
ire. We went on foot, and the route was made 
pleasant by the numerous quaint red-cedars which 
a negligent cultivation has suffered to grow.-- 
These in many places make natural avenues that 
are uniquely picturesque—if not a bit weird, and 
with the “ ancient elms” 
that youare in New England, the homestead of 
civilization on this continent, do much to make a 
pedestrian tour in any direction very interesting. 
Why don’t the apostles of muscle do more to 
stimulate a love of pedestrianism amung the dis- 
ciples of the muscular persuasion? Pedestrian- 
ism hath its own delights—-physical and intellec- 
tual—let it thrive. This, with active business 
occupation and some other minor items, is about 
all of the creed of the muscular Christians we are 
inclined to swallow. If we go much farther, there 
will, in our opinion, be ‘“bruie bodies” enough , 
and the talk of “sound minds in round bodies’? | 
will be only talk. \ 
The Barytes works, a cluster of rude buildings | 
and a tall chimney, stand at the foot of a bare 
hill, and are interesting to the uninitiated. “ At 





and the consciousbess 








atent justice?’ and, ‘Is slavery wrong?? Ween 





reading hour he was introduced to the family as 


and known as an advocate of the cause of the | © go into the mine with them.” 
Indian. He gave us an interesting discourse on 


the subject of his mission, which is further noticed | en who look as if oxydation had set in, and lis- 
| tening to the sounds peculiar to the place. 


| think of our inability to climb a ladder in broad 
| das -light, if leading up a cliff three hundred feet 
|high; then think of what we are about to under- 
| take. 
wall miner, shows u. his vertical map of the mine, 


; = . | re 
nearly double with rheumatism, and other ail- | 


— 


next gang of miners will go down, and then you 


We wait, and 
amuse ourselves by looking at the mine-soiled 


We 


The Superintendent, an experienced Corn- 


presenting from accurate measurements the 
shafts, leads, and portions excavated, making the 


He | mine as intelligible as the streets of a city. Min- 


ing is asystematic thing; nothing hap-hazard as 
the ignorant might suppose. 

To get a true conception of the mine, think of 
a nearly vertical fissure in the solid rock, from 
two to ten or more feet wide, and three hundred 
feet deep. Now suppose this fissure to be filled 
to the depth of one hundred and eighty feet, with 
a heavy white mineral, solid as rock, and colored 
slightly with iron rust, and the rest filled with 
solid rock to the surface of the earth, and you 
will then have an idea how the mineral is deposi 
ted. This vein begins near thé surface and takes 
a tortuous, though un the whole, a direct course, 
and plunges deeper into the earth the farther it 
is worked. 

The problem of mining is to get all the mineral, 
and at the same time to keep an exit and free 
communication under ground. This is done here 
by sinking a shaft at the angle of seventeen de- 
grees from a vertical line, for exit and entrance. 
Horizontal leads are then excavated, which extend 
from the shaft and follow the vein. These leads, 
one above the other like the corridors in the suc- 
cessive stories of a large hotel, are sixty feet apart. 
The longest cne is now two thousand feet long.-- 
After a lead has been opened some distance, then 
another company begin excavating the mineral 
over head, and when this has progressed far 
enough another course of excavation begins, and 
so on until the mineral is excavated to the lead 
above. The first lead is kept open by timber 
supports placed overhead, and the space over ix 
fillee by the waste rock excavated from above.— 
This must do for mining; and now for the descent. 

The superintendent gives each of us a short 
candle and a soft luinp of clay by which to hold 
it, and tells a miner to take us down. We de 
scend a short ladder into an ante-room where we 
light ovr candles. “ Hold on to the rounds of the 
ladder with one hand until you get hold with the 
other, your feet will find the steps, now follow 
me,” says the guide, 

The guide goes through the small hole in the 
floor, and we follow, all alive with caution, but 
not with fear. The wet and slimy ladder, the 
dripping and gurgling of water, the red glare of 
the candles, the shouts of the delayed miners 
coming up, the thunder of slamming trap-doors 
over head, the grinding uf the ascending and de- 
scending buckets, tye smell of the mine, and the 
asthmatic breathing of the pumpsal!l go to flood 
one with a torrent of novel seneations, Slowly and 
carefully you go at first—some bothered by your 
candle, and Gbliged to hold on by the three last 
fingers. You look between your feet and think 
that the guide's candle is getting away from you. 
Down you go a little more swiftly. It isonly go- 
ing down a ladder after all. Down, down, down, 
when shall we get somewhere? “Hold!” Here 
is a jot of miners on a platform waiting to go up. 
Guide carefully hands you over a frightful hole 
bridged by a plank or two. Down again; just 
room enough to get along—planking close to one 
elbow and the great pump-shaft cluse to the oth- 
er. ‘ Hold!” some one shouts—you are on hia 
“ Hold!” you shout, for some eve is on 
your fingers. The ladder is as dirty as ever; the 
water drips and plushes ; bow jealously yon pre- 
tect your candle, which here seems mach like 


fingers. 


reason’s dim eandle in a benighted world. 


At last we come toa platform. °* We are now,” 
says the guide, two hundred and forty feet from 
the surface. The shaft descends sixty feet farther, 
but. little is going on below.” One isa little sur- 
prised to find that he can really breathe at such 
depths. The mirth of the miners we meet inspires 
us a little, and we begin to indulge in some jesta 
at our own expense. We here take one of the 
leads—-nervously apprehensive of holes, but as we 
goon we get a fecling of being on terra firma.— 
liere the lead is a huge vault, there the walls 
come together as if ready te crush us.“ Look 
out for your heads ;”’ each man successively echoes 
“ heads’’ to the one behind him; and we all stoop 
to go under the timbers that support the mass of 
material excavated above. At last we come ta 
the end of the lead, alung the whele length of 





three o’olock,” ways the Superintendent. “ the 


which is a track for the car which carries the 
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barytes to the shaft. We see no gnomes. But 
ruddy faces, lit up with good humor and sterling 
British good sense, gleam upon us. 

Here we turn and scramble over piles of bary tes 
that has been blasted down from over head and 
lies upon the timbers over the lead through which 
we have just come. Up, up, up; stooping, climb- 
ing, the guide reeking with perspiratiun, until we 
are in a new lead, sixty feet above the one we first 
entered. Here we come to a sharp descent, at 
the bettom of which is a hole of uncertain depth 
for throwing down the bary tes to the lead below, 
and only a small slab to cross upon it (looks as 
if a breath would send it down;) and only une 
hand free; a combination of circumstances any- 
thing but soothing. It is no consolation to know 
that the rest have got safely down and over; for 
it seems easier to go into the hole than to hit the 
little slab. But with a wrench of the will you 
erush down the rising qualm, get your foot on the 
plank and are across, quite surprised that it is so. 

‘** We have now seen all the parts where active 
operations are going on—many of the leads being 

«xhausted,” the guide tells us. We have had 
enough of this cavernous gloom and murky grand- 
eur, and are glad to begin the ascent. A steady 
pull, hand over hand, brings us to daylight. We 
are glad that we are out of it. There is a twitch- 
ing in the muscles of the thighs; we are wet with 
sweat ; the mine drippings have found our skin 
through our clothes; we have seen a mine, and 
think the Jot of a miner is not the worst that can 
befall one. Yours truly, A. B. 





A New Statue--The Lotus Eater, 

Willis, in the Home Journal, thus describes 2 
new work of sculpture by a female artist, Miss 
Stebbins of New York. It is cailed the Lotus 
Eater. It is deserving of notice as a work of wo- 
man’s genius : 

“Itisa figure of two-thirds the size of life, a 
nude youth, most exquisitely beautiful, who stands 
Jeaning against an olive-tree, holding in his hand 
a branch of the lotus plant from which he has 
tasted the fruit, of which the spell is just steal- 
ing over his senses. His posture is one of admi- 
rably conceived languor, the repose and listless 
ness of which are in the most natural and faithful 
accordance with the pensive melancholly of the 
features—all eloquently expressive of a dreamy 
forgetfulness that is most welcome to the heart, 
though still touched with a shadow of regret. 
The profound meaning and wonderful beauty of 
the face will doubtless be Icoked upon as the 
poetry of the statue, but the conception and 
creation of se marvelously perfect a male figure 
by female genius, (without the aid of maternity.) 
is its point of curious interest.” 

But what is Lotos-eating says our reader. To 
make the matter a little plainer we will also copy 
what Willis says on this point: 

** Lotos-eating,’ as you know, is a forgetfulness 
of the past—of howe and native country and the 
tender memories of youth—and, yielding heart 
and soul to the enchantment of a strange land. 
Homer tells us that Ulysses, in his wanderings, 
came to a country where the eating of its ind- 
genous fruit—the fotos—preduced this effect on 
his companions; and it was difficult, afterward, 
to turn their footsteps toward home. Tennyson 
describes it in these exquisite passages: 

In the afternoon they came unto a land, 

In which it seemed always afternoon. 

All around the coast the languid air did swoon, 

Breathing like cue that hath a weary dream. 

7” ° * * * a 


A land where all things always seemed the same ; 
And round about the keel, with faces pale, 


The mild-eyed melancholy Lotos-eaters came. 
* * * * * * 


There is sweet music here that softer falls 

Than petals from blown roses on the grass, 

Or night-dews on still waters between walls ' 
Of shadowy granite, in a gleaming pass ; 

Music, that gentlier on the spirit lies 

Than tired eyclids upon tired eyes ; 

Music that brings sweet sleep down from the bliss- 


ful skies. 
* 7 > ” _ * 


lLow sweet it were, hearing the downward stream, 
With half-shut eyes ever to seem 
Falling asleep in a half-dream ! 
To lend our hearts and spirits wholly 
To th’ influence ef mild-eyed melancholy. 


+ * * * * * 


Resting weary limbs at laet on beds of asphodel. 


* But lotos-eating is not altogether fabnious; 
and the inner meaning of this marble embodiment 


-of the poetic abstraction is the human experience, 


deep and real, which its enchanting beauty rep- 
resents. Miss Stebbins has isved in Italy; and 
she has, there—!ike every lover of Art and every 
Juxuriast of spells upon the senses and the soul— 
eaten the lotos! Few have resided for any 


length of time ia Rome or Florence, without won- 
dering at the chill of reluctance with which any 
thought of ever leaving it has fallen on the heart— 
and, how this lotos spell is int-nser upon artists, 
is well enough known to those who have lived 
with them and shared their thoughts, (as [ have 


had the happiness to de,) “eating the lotus” with 
them for years. It is a personal and present 
charm of this marble myth, that it records a sigh 
that is still vibrating, we may venture to say, in 
the pulses of the heart of the inspired sculptress !” 


nn 
Silence is Crime. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
Now, by our father’s ashes! where’s the spirit, 
Of the true-hearted and the unshackled gone? 
Sons of old freemen, do we but inherit 
Their names alone! 


Is the old Pilgrim spirit quenched within us? 
Stoops the proud manhood of our souls so low 
That Mammon’s lure or party wile can win us 
To silence now ? 


No! when our land to ruin’s brink is verging, 
In God’s name, let us speak while there is time! 
Now, when the padlocks of our lips are forging, 
Si-ence 1s crime! 


What! shall we henceforth humbly ask, as favors, 
Rights all our own? In madness shall we barter, 
For treacherous peace, the rreepom Nature gave us, 
God and our charter ? 


Here shall the statesman seek the free to fetter ? 
Here Lynch law light its horrid fires on high ? 
And, in the Church, their proud and skilled abettor 
Make truth a lie? 


Torture the truth of the hallowed Bible, 
To sanction crime, and robbery, and blood ; 
And, in Oppression’s hateful service, libel 
Both man and God? 


Shall our New England stand erect no longer, 
But stoop in chains upon her downward way, 
Thicker to gather on her limbs, and stronger, 
Day after day ? 


O no! methinks from all her wild, green mountains, 
From valleys where her slumbering fathers lie— 
From her blue rivers and her welling fountains, 
And clear cold sky— 


From her rough coast, and isles, which hungry 
ocean 
Gnaws with his surges—from the fishers skiff, 
With white sail swaying to the billow’s motion 
Round rock and cliff-- 


From the free fire-side of her unbought farmer—- 
From her free laborer at his loom and wheel—- 
From the brown smith shop, where beneath the 

hammer, 
Rings the red steel 
From each and all, if God hath not forsaken 
Our land, and left us in an evil choice, 
Loud as the summer thunderbolt shall waken 
A prop.e’s voice! 


Startling and stern! the Northern winds shall bear 
it 
Over Potomac’s to St. Mary’s wave ; 
And buried Freedom shall awake to hear it 
Within her grave. 


O, let that voice go forth ! the bondman sighing 
By Santee’s wave, in Mississippi's cane, 
Shall feel the hope, within his bosom dying, 
Revive again. 


Let it go forth! The millions who are gazing 
Sadly upon us from afar shall smile, 
And unto God devout thanksgiving raising, 
Bless us the while! 


O, for your ancient freedom, pure and holy ; 
For the deliverance of a groaning earth; 
For the wrong’d captive, bleeding, crushed and 
lowly, 
Let it go forth! 


Sons of the best of fathers! will ye falter 
With all they left ye perilled and at stake? 
Ho! once again on Freedom’s holy altar 
The fire awake! 


Prayer-strengthened for the trial, come together, 
Put on the harness for the moral fight, 
And with the blessing of your heavenly Father 
MAINTAIN THE RIGHT! 





Peculiarities of Pekin. 

The news of the capture of Pekin by the 
allies imparts additional interest to the pecn- 
liarities in that city. A letter from the seat of 
war, in the Momniteur de l’ Armee, states that 
Pekin is built in the form of a polygon, its 
nerthern portion offering 2 parallelogram, and 
its southc re portion a square. It is surrounded 
by a turreted wall, with towers at short inter- 
vals ; outside of this wall is a deep ditch, and 
beyond this enclosure a circle of suburbs, as 
densely peopled, as busy, and as compact as 
Pckin itself. The capital of China consists, in 
fact, of two cities, the North, or Imperial 
City, and the South City. The former is 
called the City of Tartars, the latter the city 
of the Chinese They are separated by a tur- 
reted wall, and communicate only by three 
gates, of which the middle one is reserved ex- 
clusively for the emperer. The ‘Tartar city 





contains the palace of the ‘‘ Son of Heaven”? 


(the niew:) a mass of f buildings of every 
size and shade, pavilions, pagodas, and gardens, 
equally extensive and indescribable, which, it 
is said, takes a month to go once over 

T he population of Pekin and its suburbs ex- 
cceds two millions. Sixteen gates communi. 
cate between the suburbs and the two cities 
within the wall ; on either side of each gate is 


fa party of soldiers, who act as policemen The 


principal streets, especially in the northern 
portion, are wide and handsome, but the great- 
er part of both the towns consist of narrow, 
dirty, crowded, lanes, rendered yet more disa 
greeable by the numerous hucksters, traders, 
and cook-shops established on the narrow pave- 
ments, 

The Chinese are fond of rare shows, and 
Pekin contains many exhibitions of puppets, 
learned animals, dancers, and conjurers, giv- 
ing the town the aspect of an immense fair.— 
It also contains numerous pagodas, built of 
porcelain, painted in the gaudiest colors, and 
tea by pointed roofs. As for the ear- 
rages of the Pekin grandees, they are de- 
scribed as resembling * boxes of soap set upon 
wheels,”’ and drawn by oxen harnessed in the 
roughest possible fashion. Pekin contains noth- 
ing analogous to the handsome public buildings 
which adorn the capitals of Europe. Even the 
imperial palace shows no attempt at architect- 
ural design, and is, like all Chinese erections, 
a mere shapeless agglomeration of walls and 
roofs. 





Ytems for the Tlontioulturiat 


—The Grape Growers of Connecticut met 
recently at New Haven, and chose Daniel 8S. 
Dewey of Hartford, President, and Mason C. 
Weld Secretary. The Convention voted its 
preference for the following Grapes, in the 
order named: Diana, Delaware, Rebecca, Is- 
abella, Hartford Prolific, Concord. They 
recommended the Diana for its great excel- 
lence and certainty of ripening in all fair expo- 
sures. By ‘* Resolution’’ the Convention said : 
The Delaware promises well, but has not been 
so extenslvely fruited as to enable them from 
personal knowledge, to give positive assurance 
that it is worthy of the high character claimed 
for it by many. The Rebecca has been suffi- 
ciently tested to show that it is a fruit of great 
promise and excellence ; hardy, and likely to 
ripen, at least in good exposure. 

** The general opinion,” says the Agricultu- 
rist, ** gives a higher endorsement of the Del- 
aware ; and is less favorable to the Rebecca, 
which is not so hardy or vigorous a grower, as 
could be desired for a fi uit of so much ex- 
cellence. 

—-S. B. Parsons of Flushing, Long Island, ad- 
vertises that orders will now be received for 
Italian Bees, to be delivered inthe Spring, A 
circular will be sent to all applicants inclosing 
a stamp. 

The Black Currant. 


The following is extracted from Le Jar- 
din Frutier du Museum, Frauce: The plant- 
ing of the black currant bush was commenced 
in 1841 at Dijon, and a smal] portion of wine 
was then made. It was so well liked, that 
since then some two millions of currant bushes 
have been planted. In some places the grape 
has given place -to the currant, the cultivation 
of which is rapidly increasing ; but the supply 
of fruit is not yet equal to the demand. Each 
bush yields from 2 to 5 pounds, for which the 
manufacturer pays five to six cents per pound. 
An acre yields a profit of from $100 to $200. 
‘The bushes are planted in trenches 4 feet 3 inch- 
es apart, and 15 inches deep; the plants being 
placed some distance asunder. It is worth a 
trial at least by cultivators in this country. 

A New Silk Worm--Snbstitute for Cotton. 

The following is condensed for the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, from our foreign files. The 
information appears to be reliable, and is given 
without comment by Dr Lindley in the Garde- 
ners’ Chronicle. Here is perhaps, a new ficld 
of enterprise opened — though we are not ready 
to endorse all the new discoveries of our French 
co-laborers. The account runs as follows: 

In March, 1859, a request was made of the 
French Emperor to provide the means of wak- 
ing an experiment on a large scale for the rear- 
ing of a new kind of Silkworm, which lives in 
the open air on a very hardy plant, the ailante, 
and produces two crops a year of a strong silky 
fiber which has been used for ages past in 
China, to make clothes for the great mass of 
the people. The authority was inimediately 
granted, and the result as vow published, sur- 
passes al] expectaiions. More than three- 





fourths of the worms produced excellent cvu- 


coons, and it is now fully ascertained that the 
new worm gives a profit of 100 per cent, and 
often much more, whereas the Mulberry Silk- 
worm is considered very successtul when it 
makes a return of 15 per cent. on the capital 
employed. The silk of the ailante is of infe- 
rior quality, well adapted for coarse fabrics, 
and will form an excellent substitute for cot- 
ton, of which France annually imports 162,- 
900,000 pounds from the United States. M. 
Guerin Meneville, who was the first to intro- 
duce the new silk into France, proposes to call 
it ailantine. We is now studying the best 
means of promoting the production and manu- 
facture of the new silk, which he thinks will 
ere long supply the chief clothiny of the peo- 
ple. The aalante on which the worm feeds, is 
the Ailantus glandulosa, one of the bardiest of 
trees, and very common in American cities 
and towns.—-American Agriculturist. 

What kind of Culture pays best, 

To illustrate the truth we would impress up- 
on every reader of the American Agriculturist , 
let us take two fields side by side—one of 20 
acres, and one of 10 acres, both sown to wheat 
last year; market price of the Jand is $30 per 
acre. 


FIRST FIELD (20 acres.) Dr. 
To Plowing 20 acres, at $1 50 ‘ . . $30 
«+ 30 bushels of seed, at $100 . . ‘ 30 
** Sowing and harrowing 20 acres, at 50c 10 


‘* Harvesting 20 acres, ut $1.25 25 
‘ Threshing and marketing 240 bushels, at 10c 24 
** Interest on cost of land + 
** Taxes on assessed value . 


- 


** Repairs and interest on first ra of fencing ‘ 
‘© Gathering stones, and sundry expenses 4 
$178 
Credit by 240 bushels of wheat, at $1 e240" 
Net profit . ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ $67 
SECOND FIELD (10 acres.) Dr. 

To plowing 10 acres, at $1.50 , . - $16 
** 15 bushels seed, at $1 ; . bb 
** Sowing and harrowing 10 acres, at 50¢ 5 
** Harvesting 10 acres, ut $130 —. . 18 
‘* Threshing and marketing 170 —" ‘at 10c La 
‘* Interest on cost of land . 

** Taxes on 10 acres, assessed at $20 : 5 : 
«* Repairs and interest on cost of fencing coe 
‘** Gathering stones and incidentals. , 2 

$93 


Credit by 170 bushels of wheat, at $170 


Net profit on 10 acres. ‘ P : ‘$77 


The above figures are worth studying. Bry 
raising the yield from 12 to 17 bushels per 
acre, we get $10 more profit from 10 acres 
than from 20. The several items, cost of 
land, expenses of collecting ete., are put ata 
fair, moderate rate—too low if any thing—and 
they are the same in each case. If we in- 
crease these expenses, it will increase the net 
profit in favor of the smaller ticld. The samo 
estimates will answer for corn, oats, potatoes. 
New fir the lesson taught. Does any one 
doubt that it would be easy to increase the 
yield 5 bushels per acre by taking one half 
of the first field and cultivatin» it thoroughly, 
plowing it deep, subsoiling and draining when 
necessary, 2nd manuring—in short, treating it 
as you would if trying to obtain a premium 
from an Agricultural Society ? Would it cost 
over $20 per acre to put it in a condition to 
yield this increased crop every year? Certain- 
ly not. Then why not sell off ten acres, and 
expend two thirds of the proceeds upun the 
other ten acres, and save the one third for oth- 
cr purposes. 

Farmers cultivate too much land, If they 
will take into account the extra cost of tilling a 
large surtace for the same crop, they can but 
discover that a little land well tilled will pay 
better and involve less care than the same ex- 
pense on a large surface. You may laugh at 
our notions of *‘ high farming,’’? but we have 
on our side the facts, the figures, and--the 
‘*dimes.’’ Stick a pin here ! 





—A cheerful face is nearly as good for an invalid 
as healthy weather. To make a sick man think 
he is dying, all that is necessary is to look half 
dead yourself! Open, unrestrained merriment, 
is a safety-valve to the heart and disposition. — 
If overburdened with the noxious gasses of care 
pull the string of wit, up flies the valve of fun,, 
and out go the troubles and vexations of life to 
the four winds of heaven. It is a fact beyond dis- 
pute that mirth is as inate in the mind as any 
other quality that nature has planted there. It 
only wants cultivation, and the more we cultivate 
it the more fruitful it becomes. Mirror-lke, the 
world reflects back to us the picture which we 
present to its surface. A cheerful heart paitits 
the world as it sees it—like a sunny landscape ; 
the morbid mind depicts it like a sterile wilder- 
ness ; and thus chameleon like, life takes its hue 
of light or shade from the soul on which it rests, 
dark or sunny, a» the case may be.—Salad for 
the Solitary. 
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